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THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 

(OCCASIONALLY OPEN TO THE PUBLIC.) 

" The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand ! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O'er all the pleasant land." -Mrs. Hemans. 

By S. C. HALL, F.S.A., and LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 



WESTWOOD PARK, WORCESTERSHIRE. 




ESTWOOD— one of the 
very finest, most per- 
fect, and most inter- 
esting of the Eliza- 
bethan mansions that 
yet remain in Eng- 
land — lies about two 
miles from Droitwich, 
in Worcestershire, 
and six or seven from 
the "faithful city." * 
It stands in its own 
grand old deer-park 
of some hundreds of 
acres in extent, and 
studded with such an 
assemblage of noble 
forest-trees as are sel- 
dom seen. The oaks 
with which the park 
abounds are almost 
matchless for their beautiful 
forms and for their clean 
growth (for they are clear from moss or other extraneous 
growth from bole to crest), as well as, in some instances' 
for their gigantic stature. One of these "brave old oaks" in 
front of the mansion we had the curiosity to measure, .and found 



it to be no less than eighteen yards in circumference of bole 
on the ground, and thirty-one feet in circumference at three 
feet from the earth, with a stem hollowed by time. It is one of 
the lions of the place, and looks venerable and timeworn enough 
to have braved the tempests of a thousand years. Another oak, 
not far from this, is one of the finest in England, having a clear 
trunk, without bend or branch, "straight as a mast," to some 
forty feet or more in height before a single branch appears. 

There are two entrance-lodges to the park from the road 
leading from Droitwich to Ombersley ; the principal of these 
we engrave. Entering the gates at this lodge, the drive leads 
up the park to the mansion, which forms a conspicuous and 
striking object in front, the house and its surroundings being 
effectively situated on rising ground. Immediately in front of the 
mansion is the gatehouse, one of the most quaintly picturesque 
in the kingdom. It consists of twin lodges of red brick, with 
ornamental gables and hip- knobs, with a central open- spired 
turret covering the entrance gates. The gates, which are of 
iron, and bear the monogram J P (for John Pakington), are 
surmounted by an openwork parapet, or frieze, of stone, in 
which stand clear the three garbs and the three mullets of the 
Pakington arms. Over this rises the open tower before spoken 
of. Passing through these gates, the drive sweeps up between 
the smooth grass lawns to the slightly- advanced front portico 
which gives access to the mansion. 

Before we enter, let us say a few words on the general design 
and appearance of this unique and remarkable building. The 




Westwood, from the Mam Approach. 



general block-plan of the house may be described as a combina- 
tion of the square and sal tire ; the arms of the sal tire projecting 



We are indebted for the photographs from which have been taken the drawings 
engraved in this pappr, to an eminent photographer of Worcester and Malvern — 
Mr. Francis C. Earl. The reputation of Mr. Earl is not confined to the locality in 



considerably from the angles of the square, and forming what 
may almost be called wings, radiating from its centre — the whole 

which he practises the art : he has established high renown, and occupies one of the 
foremost places in his profession. There are few objects of interest in Worcester- 
shire, Gloucestershire and the Welsh border, of which he has not produced admirable 
photographic copies. 
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of the surface of this general block-plan being cut up with 
numberless projecting mullioned windows. The four projecting 
wings, which, like the rest of the building, are three stories in 
height, are each surmounted with a spire. Around the whole 
building runs a boldly-carved stone parapet, bearing the garbs 



and mullets of the Pakington arms, alternating the one with 
the other, and producing a striking and pleasing effect, while 
the mullet also appears on the ornamental gables and on the 
vanes and hip-knobs. The advanced porch, erected at a later 
period, is of stone, and is in the renaissance style ; over its 




The Gatehouse ) as seen from the Mansion. 



central arch is Jove on the eagle, and in front of the main 
building, over the porch, are the Pakington arms boldly carved. 

Standing clear from the mansion, and at some distance in 
front of the north-east and south-east wings, are two so-called 
" turrets." These are small residences, if they may so be 
termed, of three stones in height each, each having two 



entrance doors. They are surmounted with picturesquely formed 
spire-roofs, covered with scale slating. Originally there were 
four of these square towers, the two now remaining, and two 
other corresponding ones at the opposite angles. These were 
all in existence in 1775, but have since been removed. At that 
time they were connected with the wings by walls, and then 




The Principal Front. 



again were connected with the gatehouse, and other walls, in a 
peculiar and geometrically-formed device. A highly interesting 
and curious birdseye view of Westwood, drawn by Dorothy Anne 
Pakington, in the year named, is preserved in the hall, and 
shows the arrangement of the ornamental flower beds, terraces, 
fruit-walls, &c, with great accuracy. 



From the gatehouse, on either side, an excellent fence of pillar 
and rail encloses in a ring fence the mansion and its surround- 
ing ornamental grounds, and kitchen and other gardens. These 
pleasure-grounds, several acres in extent, are admirably laid 
out and planted with evergreens of remarkably fine growth. 
The hedges, or rather massive walls, of laurel, box, Portugal 
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laurel, and other shrubs ; the grand assemblage of conifers — 
which here seem to find a genial home, and to grow with un- 
equalled luxuriance — and the cedars of Lebanon, yews, and 
numberless other evergreens, form these grounds into one of 
the most lovely winter-gardens we have ever visited. Among 
the main features of these ornamental grounds are the " Ladies' 
Garden," a retired spot enclosed in walls of evergreens seven or 
eight feet in height, having on one side an elegant summer- 
house, which commands a beautiful view of the Malvern Hills, 
and of the rich intervening country, and in the centre a sundial 
surrounded by a rosery and beds of rich flowers; and the 
Lavender Walk, where, between a long avenue of tall lavender 
bushes, planted by the present Lady Hampton, the elegant. and 
accomplished successors of the " stately dames of yore" can 
stroll about and enjoy the delicious scent. Another great feature 
is the splendid growth of some of the trees ; notably is a Wel- 
Iingtonia, nine feet in girth at the ground, and full thirty feet 
in height, and a magnificent specimen of Picea fonsafio, 
measuring ninety feet in circumference of its branches, and said, 



truly, to be the finest and most perfectly-grown tree of the kind 
in the kingdom. The kitchen-gardens are of considerable 
extent, and well arranged, but there is no conservatory. 
Altogether the ornamental grounds are of great beauty, and 
harmonise well with the character of the building. 

One of the great glories of Westwood is its water. It has 
three lakes, the largest of which, no. less than seventy acres in 
extent, forms a grand feature in the landscape, and, with its 
many swans and the, numbers of wild fowl that congregate upon 
and around it, adds much to the beauty of the park- scenery. 
On one side the lake is backed up by a wood through which, on 
the banks, a delightful grassy walk leads to the boathouse, 
from whose upper rooms . delightful views of land and water 
are obtained. 

The principal apartments in this noble mansion are the Great 
Hall, or Front Hall, as it is usually called; the Library, the 
Dining and Drawing-rooms, the Saloon, the Grand Staircase, 
and the Chapel ; but besides these there are a number of other 
rooms, and air the usual family and domestic apartments and 




The Entrance Porch. 



offices. To the interior, however, we can but. devote, a very 
brief space. ' 

The entrance-porch (shown in the above engraving) on the 
north front, opens into the Front Hall. This occupies the 
entire length of the main body of the building from east to west, 
and is about sixty feet in length. The entrance door is in. the 
centre, and on either side are deeply-recessed mullioned and 
transomed windows, and there is a similar window at each end. 
trom one of the recesses a doorway and steps lead up to the 
Dining-room ; while from the other, in a similar manner, access 
is gained to the Library. On the opposite side a doorway leads 
to the Grand Staircase. This hall, one part of which is also 
used as a billiard-room, contains some magnificent old carved 
furniture and cabinets, and the walls are hung with family 
portraits. In the windows are a series of stained-glass armorial 
bearings and inscriptions ; these represent the arms of Pakington 
and the family-alliances. 

Ihe Dining-room, which occupies the lower storey of the 



north-east radiating wing, has. an effective geometrical ceiling, 
and its walls are hung with family-portraits. The Library 
similarly occupies the .lower story . of the corresponding, or 
south-east wing. It is a noble room, lined with a large and 
valuable assemblage of books, and fitted and furnished in an 
appropriate manner. The ceiling, whose geometric panelling 
and other decorations are in high relief, bears among its other 
devices the mullet of the family arms. In the Library are, 
among many other Art-treasures, two important historical pic- 
tures — contemporary portraits of Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and 
Mary, his wife, daughter of Henry VII., King of England, and 
widow of Louis XII. of France — on panel. 

The view from these rooms is truly magnificent. Imme- 
diately in front is the enclosed space already spoken of, with its 
grass lawns, its broad carriage-drives, its luxuriant shrubberies ; 
the ivy-grown and picturesque towers, one on either side ; the 
grand old gatehouse, with its central openwork tower, and pic- 
turesque boundary railings cutting it off from the park. Beyond 
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this is seen the park, with its herds of deer, its forest-trees of 
centuries of growth dotted about the landscape ; its noble sheet 
of water, on which swans and wild fowl abound ; and beyond, 
again, the thickly-wooded confines of the grounds and the 
distant heights. Thus a view of imposing loveliness and of 
vast extent is gained from the windows of this side of the 
mansion. But, indeed, one of the main characteristics of West- 
wood is that, from whatever point the mansion is seen, it forms 
a striking and a pleasing object; and that, from whatever 
window one looks, a scene of surpassing beauty is presented to 
the eye. 

The Grand Staircase, of which we give an engraving, is a 
marked feature of the interior of the house, and differs in general 
character from any other with which we are acquainted. It is 
of four landings, and at each angle, as well as in the inter- 
mediate spaces, standing clear to a considerable height above 
the banisters, rises a Corinthian pillar with richly-carved 
capital, supporting a ball. The whole is of dark oak, and has 
a rich and singular appearance. The series of these pillars and 



balls numbers thirteen. The staircase has a panelled oak-ceil- 
ing, which forms the floor of the upper gallery, from which the 
bedrooms are entered. The walls of the staircase are hung 
with fine old portraits and others of more modern date. -At the 
foot of the staircase is the Baron Marochetti's admirable bust 
of Lord Hampton, before that well- deserved title was conferred 
upon him. It bears the following inscription: — "Presented to 
Lady Pakington by the Medical Officers of the Royal Navy, 
in grateful acknowledgment of the benefits conferred upon 
that department of H.M. service during the administration 
of the Right Hon. Sir John S. Pakington, Bart., G.C.B., &c, 
1858-9.' 

From the landing at the head of the Grand Staircase access 
is gained, on the one hand, to the Saloon and the apartments 
connected with it ; and, on the other, to Lady Hampton's private 
rooms, the sleeping apartments on the same floor, and to the 
staircase to the upper storey. 

The Private Chapel, approached from the foot of the staircase^ 
occupies the wing at the opposite angle from the Library. The~ 




The Grand Staircase. 



ceiling is of oak, and it is fitted with open seats, also of oak, 
with fleur-de-lis poppy-heads. The stained-glass window, repre- 
senting the Adoration and the Ascension, is remarkably good 
in design and pure in colouring. 

The Saloon— the principal internal feature of Westwood— 
occupies the entire space, in the central block of building, over 
the Front Hall. It is a noble and lofty apartment, lighted by two 
deeply-recessed large mullioned and transomed windows to the 
front, and one, of equally large size, at each end. The ceiling, 
although of a somewhat later period, is a marvellously fine 
example of modelled plasterwork, the wreaths and festoons of 
flowers standing out clear from the surface, and modelled true 
to nature. It is divided into ornamental panels, enclosing 
wreaths and festoons, and round the room is a boldly-moulded 
and richly-decorated oak-frieze. In the centre of the side oppo- 
site the windows is a massive and elaborately-designed oak 
chimneypiece, reaching up to the ceiling. The pillars, and 
mouldings, and panels, and indeed every part of this fine example 



of ancient Art, are elaborately carved with arabesques and 
foliage ; the mouldings and cornices richly carved with grotesque 
figures and other characteristic ornaments. In the centre panel, 
over the fireplace, is a fine contemporary half-length portrait of 
King Henry VIII. 

The walls are hung with grand old tapestry, and this, at three 
of the corners, conceals the doors leading respectively to the 
Drawing-room, the Staircase, and another apartment. 

The Drawing-room opens from the Saloon, and is over the 
Library ; it is an elegant room with a ceiling of moulded par- 
getting in scrolls and foliage, and is of great elegance in all 
its appointments. At the opposite end of the Saloon a doorway 
opens into an apartment over the Dining-room. It is now 
not used, but, with its panelled frescoed walls, and beautifully- 
decorated ceiling, is an apartment of much interest. 

The remainder of the rooms of this grand old mansion do not 
require special notice ; it is enough to say they are all full of 
interest, and that they contain many pictures of value. 
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The family of Pakington, of which the Right Hon. Lord Hamp- 
ton is the head, is of great antiquity, and dates from Norman 
times. It is clear, from the foundation of Kenilworth Monastery, 
that the family flourished in the reign of Henry I., and from that 
time down to the present moment its members have been among 
the most celebrated men of the. country. In the reign of Henry 
IV. Robert Pakington died, and was succeeded by his son John, 
who in turn was succeeded by his son of the same name, who mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Thomas Washbourne, of 
Stanford, and thus the family became connected with the county 
of Worcester. By this lady he had issue three sons, John, Robert, 
and Humphrey. The eldest of these, John Pakington, was of the 



Inner Temple, and was constituted Chirographer of the Common 
Pleas in the reign of Henry VII., and in the next reign was made 
Lent Reader and Treasurer of the Inner Temple. 

In 1532, however, he was appointed serjeant-at-law. Having 
been appointed a justice of North Wales, he was, in 1535, com- 
missioned to conclude and compound all forfeitures, offences, fines, 
and sums of money due to the king or to his late father, Henry 
VII. He received many other appointments and honours, and was 
ultimately knighted. He received from the sovereign a grant of all 
the manors belonging to the dissolved monastery of Westwood, and 
thus that fine property came to the Pakingtons. 

His brother, Robert Pakington, was M. P. for the City of Lon- 




The Saloon. 



don in the time of Henry VIII., and was murdered in the streets 
of that city in 1 537. By his wife, Catherine, daughter of Sir John 
Baldwin, Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas (by his wife, a 
daughter of Dormer of Wycombe, through whom the manor of 
Ailsbury came to the family), he had issue one son (Sir Thomas) 
and three daughters. Sir Thomas Pakington, who was knighted 
by Queen Mary, succeeded to the estates of the Pakingtons and 
Baldwyns. He was Sheriff of Worcestershire in the third of Eliza- 
beth. By his wife, Sir Thomas had, with other issue, a son (Sir 
John, by whom he was succeeded) and three daughters. 

Sir John Pakington, the " Lusty Pakington " of Queen Eliza- 



beth's court, was an especial favourite of the "Virgin Queen," and 
a man of rank in his clay and generation. It is said that "good 
Queen Bess " " first took notice of Sir John in her progress to 
Worcester, where she invited him to attend her court, where he 
lived at his own expense in great splendour and reputation, with an 
equipage not inferior to some of the highest officers, although he 
had no greater honour than Knight of the Bath, which was con- 
ferred upon him in the lifetime of his father. He was remarkable 
for his stature and comely person, and had distinguished himself so 
much by his manly exercises that he was called ' Lusty Pakington.' " 

(To be continued.) 



GOLD. 

FROM THE PICTURE IN THE POSSESSION OF MESSRS. VIRTUE & CO. 



A. H. Tourrier, Painter. • — 

THE painter of this picture is a French artist who has long been 
resident in London, where his works have frequently been 
seen in the galleries of the Royal Academy and of other picture- 
exhibitions. They for the most part consist of historical subjects, 
or imaginative compositions wherein figures largely predominate. 

M. Tourrier has given but an indefinite name to the picture en- 
graved here ; one, in fact, which affords not the slightest clue to 
the subject ; we have adopted it for the print, though strongly dis- 
posed to change it into that of ' The Gold-maker ' or ' The Alche- 
mist,' as more appropriate. The painting was exhibited in the 
Royal Academy in 1871 : it represents a party of visitors to the 
laboratory of one of those learned men of science whose occult art 



► — • G. Greatbach, Engraver. 

enabled them, as assumed, to transmute metals comparatively 
worthless into ' Gold.' He has evidently been operating for the 
amusement or instruction of his courtly company, and having taken 
the crucible from the fire, shows its contents to his visitors, who, by 
various expressive actions, show their astonishment at what is pre- 
sented to them. The two figures in the background are probably 
attendants on the others, possibly personages of rank. The artist 
may have had some historical authority for the subject of his pic- 
ture, but he has not declared it. The story is perspicuous enough 
as to its meaning, and is told with some display of artistic skill in 
the arrangement of the figures, though they are open to improve- 
ment in drawing. 
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